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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA. 


Many a London citizen, as well as 
our -** country cousins,” in passing 
down Fish Street Hill, and viewing 
“* London’s column pointing to the: 
skies,”’ have felt some uneasiness lest in 
evil hour it should tumble fromits base. 
They have seen with terror, that as 
some more adventurous aspirants tra- 
versed its gallery, the Monument seem- 
ed to nod its head, and they have hasten- 
ed from beyond the reach of danger. If 
the erect and noble Monument of Lon- 
don could excite such fears, what must 
the people of Pisa feel when they be- 
hold their cylindrical steeple nearly as 
high, and so much from a perpendicular 
as to be known by the name of the Lean- 
ing Tower. ° 

Pisa is one of the oldest cities in Eu- 
rope: it is situated in Tuscany, on the 
river Arno, 52 miles from Florence. It 
was once a flourishing city, but the sea 
deserted it, and with it departed nearly 
all its importance. On entering the city, 
which now stands five miles from the 
sea, the impression is beautiful. You 
cross a bridge, and cast your eye up the 
whole extent of the city one way, the 
river Arno winding through the middle 
of it under two more bridges ; and fine 
elegant houses of good size bordering 
the wide pavement on each side. 

Pisa, while the capital of a republic, 
was celebrated for its profusion of mar- 
ble, its patrician towers, and its grave 
magnificence : ‘ itstill,”’ says Forsyth, 
in his Italy, ‘‘ can boast some marble 
churches, a marble palace, and a mar- 
ble bridge. Its towers, though no Jonger 
a mark of nobility, may be traced in the 
walls of modernized houses. Its gra- 
vity pervades every street ; but its mag- 
nificence is now confined to one sacred 
corner, where stands the Cathedral, 
the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, 
and the Campo Santo, all built of the 
same marble, all varieties of the same 
architecture, all venerable with years, 
and fortunate both in their society and 
in their solitude.”” 

The Leaning Tower is round, of 
eight stones and pillars. It was begun 
by a German artist, William .of In- 
spruck, and finished by Italians in the 
year 1174. Mr. Matthews, a recent 
traveller, says, ‘* at first the Leaning 
Tower is quite terrific, and exceeds ex- 
pectation.”” There is no doubt of its 
real history. The foundation gave way 
during the progress of the building, 
some say it sunk six feet, when 
it had been raised as high as the 
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fifth story. The architect then com- 
pleted his work in the direction thus ac- 
cidentally given ; the weight in the 
upper part being so disposed as to sus - 
tain the equilibrium. The top of the 
tower projects fifteen feet over its base. 
Its height is 150 feet, but it appears 
much higher, on account ofits situation 
and the low houses nearit. The tower 
is a campanile or belfry to the cathe- 
dral, according to the custom in Italy of 
making the belfry a separate building. 
The way tothetop is by a flight of 
steps within, ofso gentle an ascent that 
it is said a horse might mount them with 
ease. In ascending, the inclination of 
the tower is found to be considerable, 
but in coming down, still moreso. It 
appears on the upper side as if you were 
ascending, and on the lower side you 
feel as if you would fall headlong. On 
the top, it has a frightful appearance, 
and but for the iron railing which sur- 
rounds it, few would venture to trust 
themselves there. ‘ Let,” says Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, ,the latest traveller who 
has described the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, ‘* let the reader imagine the Mo- 
nument of London sheathed in an open 
work of eight stories of little columns, 
and leaning ina fine open situation, and 
he will have some idea of this noble cy- 
linder of marble. The sheath is its 
great beauty, and gives it an extraordi- 
nary aspect of richness and simplicity.” 
Such is the Leaning Tower of Pisa, of 
which our Engraving presents a faithful, 
enlarged, and spirited view, copied from 
a rare Italian Print. 





ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

The following interesting account of 
the commencement of the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, after the fire of London, 
is abridged from Mr. Elmes’s valuable 
Memoirs of that distinguished archi- 
tect, just published. ° 


St. Paul’s was now the great object 
of attention to the whole nation, from 


the king downwards. The intention of 
repairing the old edifice was abandoned $ 
and the architect was desired to make 
designs. for an entirely new edifice, 
worthy the honour of the country, and 
calculated to rival every structure of its 
kind in Europe. 

Wren, therefore, prepared various. 
designs, for the inspection of the king, | 
and the commissioners for the rebuild- : 
ing. One being selected, his majesty’ 
ordered a model, in wood, on a large) 
seale, to be made, which is now in @ 
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neglected and dilapidated state, in an 
apartment over the Morning-Prayer 
Chapel, at St. Paul’s. This plan, 
which is said, and with great probabi- 
lity, to have been a favourite with its 
architect, is believed to have been re- 
jected on account of its differing so much 
from the generally-receivec| notions of 
cathedral churches ; having no aisles, 
with naves, which were required in the 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, by 
whose adherents they were built. 
Spence, in his Anecdotes, says, on the 
authority of Mr. Harding, that the side 
oratories were added by the influence of 
the Dake of York and his party, who 
wished to have them ready for his in- 
tended revival of the Popish service. 
He adds, that “ it narrowed the build- 
ing, and broke in very much upon the 
beauty of the design. Sir Christopher 
insisted so strongly on the prejudice 
they would be of, that he actually shed 
tears in speaking of it; but it was all 
in vain. The duke absolutely insisted 
on their being inserted, and he was 
obliged to comply.’ Both plans are, 
however, beautiful. That of the model 
possesses an originality peculiarly strik- 
ing ; copied from no other building, it 
exhibits judgment and invention in every 
turn. Its series of cupolettas, round 
the grand central dome, is beautiful, 
and would have proved eminently ef- 
fective in execution: and the variety of 
views, from the different parts of the 
building, seen in various lights, as the 
spectator approaches, recedes, or per- 
ambulates its varied scenes, afford a 
more numerous assemblage of various, 
beautiful, and picturesque combina- 
tions, than almost any other plan in 
existence. But that which is executed, 
possesses powerful claims on our atten- 
tion, and is eminently entitled to our 
admiration. Its form-is that of the 
Italian cathedral; cross-like, and, toa 
superficial observer, after the manner 
of that of St. Peter, at Rome, which it 
neither adopts nor copies, but freely 
imitates, almost even to originality, 
and certainly to ‘superiority, over its 
Roman prototype. 

St. Paul’s is such a free imitation of 
St. Peter’s, as the AEneid is of the 
Iliad ; and elevates its illustrious archi- 
tect, whom the Quarterly Review calls, 
‘* the pride and honour of English art,”’ 
to the rank of an equally bold and ori- 
ginal imitator, as’ Milton is of Homer 
and of Virgil; exhibiting, in all its 
parts, the most indubitable marks of 
real genius ; “that quality, without 
which,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ judgment 


is cold, and knowledge - ts inert ; that 
energy which collects, combines, am- 
plifies, and animates.”” It was thus 
that our neglected countryman, Wren, 
rivalled and surpassed, in purity of 
taste, and scientific construction, the 
basilica of St. Peter’s, at Rome, the 
work of more than twenty architects, 
supported by the treasure of the Chris- 
tian world, and by the protection, and 
under the reigns, of twenty successive 
popes, in his unrivalled work of St. 
Paul’s, London; that glorious, but un- 
finished monument, of the piety of our 
ancestors. 

After Dr. (Sir Christopher) Wren’s 
resignation of his chair, as Savilian 
professor of astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, he received the honour 
able appointment, under the great seal, 
of the date of November 12, 1673, of 
architect, and one of the commissioners 
for rebuilding the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. The letters patent were is- 
sued unto several lords, spiritual and 
temporal, and other persons of high 
rank and quality, and to Christopher 
Wren, Doctor of Laws, surveyor-ge- 
neral of the royal works, authorizing 
them or a quorum to proceed in that 
great undertaking. 

The great work of rebuilding, in- 
stead of repairing, the cathedral of St. 
Paul, being now finally determined 
upon, Sir Christopher commenced, by 
making all the necessary arrangements 
for the due accomplishment of this de- 
sign. He, therefore, appointed his 
Officers and chief workmen, with their 
proper offices, subalterns and depart- 
ments, all subject and rendering ac- 
counts to him. 

Early in the ensuing year the work- 
men began clearing the ruins of the an- 
cient cathedral, preparatory to laying 
the new foundation ; and Sir Christo- 
pher proceeded with his designs, hav- 
ing to combat daily with the prejudices 
of his busy brother commissioners, who 
annoyed him with their- prepossessions 
in favour of, what they conceived,.a 
true cathedral form. 

Notwithstanding Wren’s public and 
private engagements, and h 
ruined metropolis and all its churches to 
reinstate, he proceeded with St. Paul’s 
with as much expedition as if that stu- 
pendous work was his only engagement. 

The original plan, as_ before stated, 
and which the architect preferred; 
namely, that of the wooden model in 
the cathedral, did not please his clerical 
brethren who were on the commission 
with him, being, “ their opinion, not 
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sufficiently of a cathedral form : he was 
compelled to alter his plan to that which 
we see executed, and which the author 
of Parentalia calls “ the Gothic recti- 
fied to a better manner of architecture.” 
In the portfolios of his drawings, be- 
longing to All Souls College, Oxford, 
are many of his variations, from the 
original sketches, as the work proceed- 
‘ed, and as they arose in his fertile mind ; 
each increasing in beauty, till it arose 
‘to the present admirable plan. 


At last, ‘the king and council ap- 
proved the designs; and, that there 
might be no farther interruption, a war- 
‘rant was issued, under the privy seal, 
for beginning the works. From this 
time, armed with the authority of his 
royal patron, Sir Christopher resolved 
te make no more models, or exhibit any 
more of his designs; which not only 
delayed time, but subjected his works 
to the frivolous opinions of incompetent 
judges. By these means, at last, the 
entire plan of the present mighty struc- 
ture was concluded upon and sanctioned 
by the king, whose decision of charac- 


ter, in this business, procured for his . 


country its greatest architectural orna- 
ments. The king allowed him to make 
variations in his design as he pleased ; 
and, most properly, left. the whole to 
‘his own management. ; 


The work of pulling down the ruins 
of the old cathedral now proceeded 
with rapidity and caution, yet disobe- 
dience to the orders of this scientific 
master, more than once caused the loss 
‘of limbs and lives. The pulling down 
the old walls, which were in many 

jlaces eighty feet in height, and five 
eet in thickness, was a great and are 
duous undertaking. At first, the men 
stood above, working them down with 
pickaxes, while labourers below moved 
away the materials that fell, and dis- 
rsed them in heaps, which accumu- 
ated to a complete hinderance of form- 
ing the foundations. Many of the 
streets of the city required new paving, 
‘and others raising. The corporation, 
therefore, bought much of the stone 
and stone rubbish for this pur On 
and other parts were disposed for build- 
ing the parochial churches, as permit- 
ted by the order of April 21, 1671. 

In order that the heaps of rubbish 
and old materials might not hinder the 
setting out of the foundations, for the 
‘purpose of proceeding with the works, 
Sir Christopher constructed scaffolds 
high enough to extend his lines over 

‘the heaps that-were in the way, and 
thereby perpendiculars, fixed upon tlie 
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points below, for his various walls and 
piers, from the lines drawn carefully 
upon the level plan of the scaffold.— 
Thus he proceeded, gaining every day 
more room, till he came to the middle 
tower that formerly carried the lofty 
spire. The ruins of this tower being 
nearly two hundred feet high, the la- 
bourers were afraid to work above, 
which induced him to facilitate the 
labour by the use of gunpowder. To 
erform this work, he caused a hole to 
e dug, of about four feet wide, by the 
side of the north-west pier of the tower, 
in which was perforated a hole two feet 
square, reaching to the centre of the 
ier, In this he _— a small deal 
x containing eighteen pounds of gun- 
powder. To this box, he affixed a 
hollow cane which contained a quick 
match, reaching to the surface of the 
ground above; and along the ground a 
train of powder was laid with a match. 
The mine was then closed up, and ex- 
ploded, and the } pene; hical architect 
waited with confidence the result of his 
ie yr ° 
his small quantity of powder not 
only lifted up the whole angle of the 
tower, with two great arches that rest- 
ed upon it, but also two adjoining 
arches of the aisles, and the masonry 
above them. This it appeared to do 
in a slow but efficient manner, cracking 
the walls to the top, lifting visibly the 
whole weight about nine inches, which 
suddenly dropping, made a great heap 
of ruins in the place, without scattering 
or accident. It was half a minute be- 
fore the heap already fallen opened in 
two or three places, and emitted smoke. 
By this successful experiment the force 
of gunpowder may be ascertained ; 
eighteen pounds only of which lifted up 
a weight of more than three thousand 
tons, and saved the work of a thousand 
labourers. The fall of so — a weight 
from an height of two hundred feet, 
gave such a concussion to the ground, 
that the inhabitants round about took it 
for the shock of an earthquake. 
Encouraged by this successful ope- 
ration, Sir Christopher proposed to 
continue this way, and having engage- 
ments in the country for the king, he 
left the management of another mine to 
the care of his next officer; who, too 
wise-in his own opinion te obey the 
orders of his superior, inserted’a larger 
quantity of powder, and neither went 
low enough, nor sufficiently fortified 
the mouth of the mine. The result, 
though successful, unfortunately caused 
a fragment of stone to be shot from its 
mouth jpte & room of a private house, 
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where some women were sitting at 
work. This accident, although no in- 
jury was sustained, alarmed the neigh- 
bonrs to that degree, that they prevail- 
ed on the commissioners to order that 
no more powder should be used, though 
with the original caution of the archi- 
tect, it might have been continued with- 
out danger, and with a saving of much 
time and money. This compelied him 
to turn his thoughts to other methods 
of saving time, preventing expense, 
and the saving of men’s limbs and lives. 
His first, and successful expedient, was 
atrial of that ancient engine of war, 
the battering-ram: to accomplish this 
object, he provided a strong mast of 
timber, about forty feet in length, 
which he armed at the bigger end with 
a great spike of iron, fortified with iren 
bars along the mast, secured by fer- 
rules. This machine he suspended from 
two ‘pen to one ring with strong 
tackel, ona triangle, such as were used 
to weigh heavy ordnance. Thirty men, 
fifteen on a side, vibrated this machine 
to and fro, beating for a whole day 
against one place of the wall. This, 
the workmen fancied was little to the 
purpose, not discerning any immediate 
effect. Wren, however, who dived into 
causes and effects more philosophically 
than most men, and knew that the in- 
testine motion thus communicated must 
be successful, bade them not despair,but 
proceed another day. On the second 
day the wall began to tremble at the 
top, and after a few more hours perse- 
verance it fell. He made ample use of 
this machine in beating down all the 
lofty ruins, and speedily cleared away 
enough to commence his building. 

The first stone of the new cathe- 
dral was laid on June 21, 1675, 
by the architect, assisted by Thomas 
Strong, the master mason, and the se- 
cond by Mr. Longland; and the works 
were carried on with energy and per- 
severance until the noble structure, now 
the chief ornament of the metropolis, 
was completed. 


MARRIAGE BY PROXY—A 
SAILOR’S WEDDING. 


A few years ago a ship came into 
harbour, at Chatham, to be paid off. 

e of the sailors being ashore, soon 
prevailed on a young woman of Ro- 
chester to accept of him as a husband, 
and previous to returning to his ship, 
left money with a friend to pay for pu 
lishing the banns, and all other inci- 
dental matrimonial expenses. It was 
proposed that the marriage should take 





place on the fourth Sunday following ; 
and on the | ainypten. Saturday the ho- 
nest tar asked leave of his captain to 
go onshore, which was peremptorily re- 
fused. Jack remonstrated—“‘ Captain,” 
exclaimed he, ** I am going to be mar- 
ried to-morrow.”’ The captain told Jack 
that the business of the ship in his 
department was most urgent, and posi- 
tively forbade him going on shore. 
Unwilling to disappoint the girl, and 
lose his money, Jack wisely deter- 
mined to marry her by proxy, and pro- 
posed to Will Treadaway, his mess- 
mate, to undertake that kind office: 
** And you, Will,” said he, ‘ stay 
with her on shore, and when the gang- 
way is cleared from stem to stern, I 
will come to you.” Will goes on shore, 
and informing the girl of his friend’s 
situation and proposal, she instantly 
consented, pe was actually married. 
to Will, as the proxy of Jack; nor did 
the minister discover the mistake tilt 
Will wrote his name in the book, 
Treadaway, instead of Salmon. The 
clerk cried out, ‘‘ Why, you are not 
the man asked to church with this wo- 
man?” To which the honest tar re- 
plied, first devoting his eyes and limbs 
to confirm the fact, ““I came here to 
prevent my messmate being cheated, 
and I only marry the‘girl for Jack Sal- 
mon, my messmate, till he comes on 
shore.”—Three days afterwards Jack 
came on shore, wher he received his 
spouse from the hands of his proxy: 
and lived as much in peace and tran- 
quillity as if he had originally tied 
the matrimonial knot in propria per- 
sona, 





ODE TO ST. SWITHIN. 
An please your Saintship, isn’t it toa 
bad 


Thus day by day 
To drench away? 
If you go on much longer so, 
I fain would let your worship know 
We really shall go mad. 


Do, pr’ythee, rest a day or two, 
And kindly let us mortals view 
Apollo’s welcome beam : 
‘Near thirty days he’s been asleep ;) 
ha ! I see him take a peep 
Behind your wat’ry screen. 
Pshaw, how provoking! gone again ! 
And gath’ring clouds foretell more. 
rain— 
Well, then, gur pray’rs I find are vain. 


Scarce from the door we now dare stir, 
But your wet saintship, worthy sir 
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To show your pow’rs, 

With pelting show’rs, 
Soon sends us breathless home again, 
Drench’d to the skin by driving rain. 


Your stock of rain, I ween, is almost 


out, 
At least your rcign draws near its 
' close : 
The proverb says 
Its ‘* forty days.” 
Sure after that, your saintship’s water- 
t 


spou 
Will give us leave to dry our drip- 
ping clothes. 


August 11. Jaconus, 





THE SIEGE OF ALICANT. — 

At a time when the fortified towns in 
Spain are besieged and likely to be 
put toa severe test, the following ac- 
count of one of the most memorable 
sieges in that country on record, will be 
read with interest : 

Inthe year 1709, when the English 
forces were in Spain, Alicant, a place 
of great importance to our ally, King 
Charles, was besieged by an army of 
12,000 men. This city and castle had 
been taken by the signal valour of the 
British seamen ; the siege of it after- 
wards, when the British defended it, 
was one of the most remarkable actions 
in this age. 

Alicant is a city and port commanded 
by a strong castle, standing on a rock 
at a small distance from the sea, and 
about sixty-eight miles south from the 
capital city of Valencia. There was in 
it a good garrison, under the command 
of Major-General Richards, which 
made an obstinate defence against a 
very numerous army ofthe enemy, with 
a very large train of heavy artillery, 
excellently supplied with ammunition. 
At last, the city being absolutely un- 
tenable, the garrison resolved to retire 
into the castle, which had hitherto been 
esteemed impregnable. They sunk 
three cisterns in the solid rock, and 
then, with incredible labour, filled them 
with water. The troops that retired 
into it were Sir Charles Hotham’s regi- 
ment, and that of Colonel Sibourg, ge- 
nerally called the French regiment, be- 
cause it was composed of refugees. 
After some progress made in this se- 
cond siege, the French saw that it was 
impossible to do any thing in the usual 
way, and therefore, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, resolved upon a desperate 
measure, that of mining through the 
solid rock, in order to blow up the cas- 
tle and its garrison into the air together. 
At first Major-General Richards, and 
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all the officers in the place, looked upon 
the enemy’s scheme as a thing impossi- 
ble to accomplish, and were secretly 
well pleased with their undertaking, in 
hopes it would give time for our fleet to 
come to their relief ; yet this did not 
hinder them from doing all that lay in 
their power to incommode the workmen, 
and at last to countermine them. 

The besiegers wrought so incessant- 
ly, and brought such numbers of pea- 
sants to assist them in their labours, 
that, in about twelve weeks time, they 
finished the works, and charged them 
with 1500 barrels of powder, and other 
materials of destruction. They sum- 
moned the castle to surrender March 
2d, offering a safe and honourable con- 
voy to Barcelona, with bag and bag- 
gage for every person in it, if they sub- 
mitted within three days, and prevented 
the ruin of the castle; but threatened 
otherwise, no mercy should be shewn if 
any accidentally escaped the blow. To 
show the reality of their design they 
desired the garrison might depute three 
or more engineers, with other gentle- 
men of competent skill, to view their 
works, and make a faithful report of 
what they saw. Accordingly, two field 
officers went to the mine, and were al- 
lowed the liberty of making what scru- 
tiny they pleased. On their return, 
they told the governor, that if their 
judgment failed them not, the explosion 
would carry up the whole castle to the 
easternmost battery, unless it took 
vent in their own countermine or vein ; 
but, at least, they conceived it would 
carry away the sea battery, the lodging 
rooms in the castle close, some of the 
chambers cut for soldiers’ barracks, and 
they very much feared it might affect 
the great cistern. 

A grand council of war was called, 
the French message was delivered, and 
the engineers made their report; the 
besieged acknowledged their want of 
water ; but believing the fleet might be 
sensible of their distress, and conse- 

uently would undertake their relief, 
their unanimous resolution was, to 
commit themselves to the providence of 
God, and whatever fate attended them, 
to stand the springing of the mine.— 
The French General, and Spanish offi- 
cers, expressed the utmost concern at 
this answer, and the second night ofthe — 
three allowed, sent to divert them from 
what they called inexcusable obstinacy, 
offering the same honourable articles 
as before, even upon that late compli- 
ance; but they were still rejected by 
the besieged. The fatal third night 
approaching, and no fleet seen, the 
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French sent their last summons, and 
withal an assurance, that their mine was 
primed, and should be sprung by six the 
Next morning. The besieged persisted 
in their adherence to the resolution of 
their first council, and the French met 
their usual answer again ; therefore, as 
a prologue to their intended tragedy, 
they ordered all the inhabitants of that 
quarter to withdraw from their houses 
before five o’clock the ensuing morning. 
The besieged, in the meantime, kept a 
general guard. The Major-General, 
Colonel Sibourg, and Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Thornicroft, of Sir Charles Ho- 
tham’s regiment, sat together in the go- 
vernor’s room ; other officers cantoned 
themselves in different places, to pass 
the melancholy night. 

At length, day appearing, the go- 
vernor was informed that the inhabi- 
tants were flying in crowds to the 
westernmost part of the town ; the go- 
vernor, attended by the above officers, 
and five or six others, went to the west 
battery. After he had remained there 
about a quarter of an hour, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thornicroft desired him to re- 
move, as he was unable'to do any ser- 
vice ; he and Colonel Sibourg answered 
that no danger was to be apprehended 
there, more than. in any other place, 
and they would wait the event. The 
Lieutenant-Colonel, with other officers, 
imitated their example: when the hour 
of five was considerably past, the cor- 
poral’s guard observing some smoke 
from the lighted matches, cried out that 
the train was fired. The governor and 
field-officers were then urged to retreat, 
but still refused. 

The mine at last blew up; the rock 
opened and shut 3 the whole mountain 
felt the convulsion ; the governor and 
field-officers, with their company, ten 
guns, and two mortars, were buried in 
the abyss ; the walls of the castle shook, 
part of the great cistern fell, another 
cistern almost closed, and the rock 
shut a man almost up to his neck in its 
cliff, who lived many hours in that af- 
flicting posture, About thirty-six sen- 
tinels'and women were swallowed up in 
different quarters, whose dying groans 


were heard, even after the fourth ° 


mournful day. Many houses of the 
town were overwhelmed in the ruins, 
and the castle suffered much ; but that 
it wears any form at all, was owing to 
the vent which the explosion forced 
through the veins of the rock, and the 
countermine, After the loss of the 
chief officers, the government fell to 
Lieutenant-Colonel D’Albon,. of Si- 
bourg’s regiment, who, with a detach- 
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ment from the garrison, made a despe- 
rate sally, to shew how little he was 
moved at their thunder. The bombs 
from the castle played on the town more 
violently, and the shot galled every 
corner of the streets; these marks of 
their resentment they continued til! the 
arrival of our fleet, which they had ex- 
pected so long, and which giving them 
relief, compelled the French to raise the 
siege. 

The Spanish and French historians 
speak of this action with all imaginable 
regard to the gallant defence made by 
the besieged, and call ghe ruined cas- 
tle, the monument of English courage. 
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NANCY COLLINS. 
BY MACKENZIE. 

A Gentleman walking one evening in 
Edinburgh, observed a girl, meanly 
dressed, coming along the pavement at 
a slow paee. When he had passed her, 
she turned a little towards him, and 
made a sort of halt; but said nothing. 
*¢ Tam so awkward,” says the gentle- 
man who relates this story, ‘* at look- 
ing any body in the face, that I wenton 
a few steps before I turned my eye to 
observe her. She had by this time re- 
sumed her former pace. I remarked a 
certain elegance in her form, which the 
poorness of her dress could not entirely - 
overcome. Her person was thin and 
genteel, and there was something not 
ungraceful in the stoop of her head, 
and the seeming feebleness with which 
she walked. I could not resist the de- 
sire which her appearance excited of 
knowing something of her situation and 
cifcumstances. 1 therefore walked 
back, and repassed her with such a 
look (for 1 could bring myself to no- 
thing more) as. might induce her. to 
speak what she seemed desirous to say 
at first. This had the effect I wished. 
‘¢ Pity a poor orphan !” said she, in a 
voice tremulous and weak. I stopped: 
and put my hand in my pocket; I had 
now a better opportunity of observing 
her. Her face was thin and pale ; part 
of it was shaded by her hair, of a light 
brown colour, which was parted, ina 
disordered manner, on_ her. forehead, 
and hung loose upon her shoulders; 
round them was cast a piece of tattered 
cloak, which, with one hand, she held 
across her bosom, while the other was 
half outstretched to receive the bounty 
I intended for her. Her large. blue 
eyes were cast on the ground: she was 
drawing Pack her hand as I put a trifle 








into it: on receiving which, she turned 

them up to me, muttering something 

which I could not hear, and then letting 

go her cloak, and pressing her hands 
, burst into tears. 

This was not the action of an ordi- 
nary beggar, and my curiosity was 
8 ly excited by it. I desired her 
to follow me to the house of a friend 
hard by, whose beneficence I have 
often had occasion to know. When 
she arrived there, she was so fatigued 
and worn out, that it was not till after 
Some means used to restore her, that 
she was able tg give an account of her 
misfortunes. 

‘* My name,” sail she, ‘‘ is Collits. 
I was born at * * * * in the county of 
Cumberland. My-father, who died se- 
veral yeats ago, left my mother with 
the charge of me, then a child, and one 
brother, a lad of seventeen. By his in- 
dustry, however, joined to that of my 
mother, we were tolerably supported, 
my father having died possessed of a 
small farm, with the right of pasturage 
on an adjoining common; and we 
thought ourselves happy ; but, last sum- 
mer, my brother having become ac- 
quainted with a recruiting serjeant, 
who was quartered in a neighbouring 
village, was enticed to enlist as a sol- 
dier, and soon after was marched off, 
along with some other recruits, to join 
the regiment. This broke my poor 
mother’s heart, who never after hada 
day’s health; and oh! Sir, she died 
about three weeks ago. Immediately 
after her death, the steward took pos- 
session of every thing for our arrears 
ofrent. 1 had heard that my brother’s 
regiment was in Scotland when he en- 
listed, and I wandered hither in quest 
of him, for I had no other relation in 
the world to own me. When I came 
here, they told me that the regiment 
had heen embarked several months be- 
fore. It is now a great way off—I 
know not where. Ah! Sir, this news 
laid hold ofmy heart; and I have had 
something wrong here,’ putting her 
hand to her bosom, “ ever since. I got 
a bed and some victuals in the house of 
a woman pores in tiga to ber I told 
my ay b who seemed to pity me. 
I had then a little bundle of things, 
which I was allowed to take with me 
after my mother’s death; but the night 
before Tost, somebody stole it from me 
while I slept; and so the woman said 
she would keep me no longer, and 





turned me into the street, where I have 


since r almost famished 
wane mos e 
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She was now ia better hands; but 
our assistance had come too late. A 
frame, naturally delicate, had yielded 
to the fatigues of her journey and the 
hardships of her situation, She de- 
clined by slow but uninterrupted de- 
grees, and soon breathed her last. A 
short time before she expired, she 
asked to see me; and taking from her 
bosom a little silver locket, which she 
told me had. been her mother’s, and 
which all her distresses could not make 
her part with, begged I would keep it 
for her dear brother, and give it him, 
if ever he should return home, as a 
token of her remembrance. 

I felt this poor girl’s fate strongly ; 
and there are many, I fear, from whom 
this country has called brothers, sons, 
or fathers, to bleed in her service, for- 
lorn like poor Nancy Collins, with “no 
relation in the world to own them.” 
‘Their sufferings are often unknown, 
when they are such as most demand 
compassion. The mind that cannot ob- 
trude its distresses on the ear of pity, is 
formed to feel their poignancy the 
deepest. 

In our idea of military operations, 
we are too apt to forget the misfortunes 
of the people. In defeat, we think of 
the fall, andin victory, of the glory of 
commanders. We seldom allow our- 
selves to consider how many, ina lower 
rank, both events make wretched.— 
How many, amidst the acclamations of 
national triumph, are left to the help- 
less misery of the widowed and the or- 

han; and, while ‘victory celebrates 

er festival, fee), in their distant hovels, 
the extremities of want and wretched- 
ness. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE MAYOR 
OF GARRAT. 

About fifty years ago some persons 
residing near Garrat formed a club to 
prevent the encroachments upon the 
common. As the members were ehiefly 
in low circumstances, they agreed to 
form a purse to defend their rights, and 
to employ a respectable attorney in the 
neighbourhood, who brought an action 
in the name of the President (or Mayor) 
and members of Garratt, against the 
encroachers :—they gained their suit 
and costs, the encroachments were de- 
stroyed, and ever after the president 
was styled ‘* Mayor of Garrat.” 
This event happening at the time of a 
general election, theceremony of choos- 
ing the mayor and members is kept up, 
to the-emolument of the sutrounding 
publicans. W.P.T. 
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Automata and Androives. 


en 








Automata, or self-moving machines, 
have been brought to a perfection, 
which, in former ages, would have 
been considered as supernatural, The 
highest class of automata are those 
which represent human figures, and 


hence are called Androides. Of these, 
Kempelen’s automaton-chess-player 
was long considered as the triumph 
of arts. Some reasonable doubts, 
however, have recently been started 
as to its being an automaton : indeed 
there are strong reasons to believe 
that the movement of the chessmen, 
though apparently mechanical, are di- 
rected by human agency, and that a 
person of dwarfish size is actually con- 
cealed in the machinery. 

Plato and Aristotle both allude to 
Androides—eertain statues - made by 
Dedalus, which could not only walk, 
but which it was even necessary to tie 
in order to prevent them from moving. 
This, however, was one of the obscure 
fictions of the ancients, and it has only 
been within the last two or three cen- 
turies that mechanism has attained great 
appar In the early part of the 

ast century, M. Camus constructed 
for the amusement of Louis XIV., 
when a child, a carriage, drawn by 
two horses, containing the figure of a 
lady, with a coachmag driving, and a 
footmay and page behind. When 


placed upon the table, the coachman 
smacked his whip, the horses proceed- 
ed, moving their legs naturally; and 
when the carriage arrived opposite the 
King’s seat, it stopped, the page 
getting down, opened the door; the 
lady alighted, and with a curtsey pre- 
sented a petition to the King. After 
a short pause she curtsied again, and 
re-entered the carriage. The page 
remounted, the coachman flogged his 
horses, the carriage moved on, and the 
footman, running after it, jumped up 
behind. 

M. Vaucauson, we are told, made an 
artificial duck, which not only moved 
its wings, quacked, drank water, and 
ate corn, but, what is more, digested 
it! The same artist, in 1738, exhi- 
bited in Paris two very remarkable 
automata ; the first was a flute-player, 
in a sitting posture, who performed 
twelve tunes; the second was a stand- 
ing figure, which played on a shep- 
herd’s pire, held in its left hand, while 
with the right hand it beat upon a 


tabor. 

M. Maillardet, a Swiss artist, (now 
living, we believe) has also executed 
two or three ‘celebrated figures. . One 
of these is a lady at her piano-forte. 
She executes eighteen tunes by the ac- 
tual pressure of her fingers on the keys; 
and while all the natural notes are thus 
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performed, her feet play the flats and 
sharps by means of pedals. The in- 
strument, in fact, may be correctly call- 
ed an organ, as it is mainly moved by 
bellows; to bring which into proper 
action is the one important object of 
the machinery. The whole is impelled 
by six strong springs, acting on twenty- 
five communicating levers, and regu- 
lated and equalized by a brass fly. The 
interior of the instrument is, of course, 
very complicated and minute in its me- 
chanism, which requires to be wound 
up once an hour. Before commencing 
a tune, the lady bows her head to the 
auditors; she is apparently agitated 
with an anxiety and diffidence, not al- 
ways felt in real life; her eyes then 
seem intent on the notes, her bosom 
heaves,: and at a distance it is impos- 
sible to discover any semblance of a 
work of art. 

A magician, that has sometimes ac- 
companied this musical lady, is also a 
considerable triumph of mechanical 
skill. He sits at the bottom of a wall, 
with a long wand in his right hand, and 
a book in his left. Questions inscribed 
on thin oval counters, twenty in number, 
are put into the spectator’s hand, who 
is desired to inclose one or more of 
them in a drawer, which shuts with a 
spring. A medallion, for instance, has 
the question, What is the most univer- 
sal passion? which being put into the 
drawer, the figure rises with a solemn 
gait, bows his head, draws a circle or 
two with his wand, consults his book, 
and lifts it toward his face, as if in me- 
ditation. He then strikes with his wand 
on the wall above his hand, when two 
folding doors open, and discover the 
inscription Love, as the reply. The 
counters are remarkably thin, and simi- 
lar in all other respects but their in- 
scriptions, which some of them bear on 
both sides: certainly the mechanism 
that can discriminate the one from the 
other, must be exquisite ; and mechanism 
alone, we have very high authority 
for believing it is. 

M. Maillardet’s writing boy is hardly 
less meritorious. He is exhibited kneel- 
ing on one knee, and an attendant hav- 
ing dipped his pencil and laid the paper 
before him, he executes drawings, and 
French and English sentences, in 
writing, of a very superior description. 
Every natural motion of the fingers, 
elbow, eyes, &c. is correctly imitated. 

The first of these figures the artist 
stated to have cost him the sum of 

1,5002. in its construction. - 

Our engraving represents two spe- 
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cimens of Automata, which were exhi- 
bited some years ago. ‘The first is that 
of a female figure which played several 
tunes. The second is a small cai ' 
similar to that of Vaucauson, with this 
difference, that it appears to be drawn 
by birds; the charioteer guiding the 
reins and displaying all the dexterity of 
a living Jehu. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


INSTINCTS OF NATURE. 

As Nature has endued physical bodies 
with peculiar properties, such as gra- 
vity, attraction, and the like, so has 
she bestowed others on animal bodies ; 
and, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, incorporated the most essential 
maxims of her wisdom into living ma- 
chines, just as an artist makes an auto- 
maton that performs certain human 
actions, but in other respects can do no 
more than any other machine. The 
whole animal kingdom is'‘full of instan- 
ces of this sort. It is not out of re- 
spect, as every reader will easily be- 
lieve, that a certain beetle described 
by naturalists, buries the dead moles 
and toads which it finds, but the instinct 
which teaches it to subsist upon those 
animals, and to deposit its eggs in 
them, impels it to this action. The 
pigeons which are trained to carry let- 
ters to distant places are not more sen- 
sible than other pigeons: nothing but 
the blind instinct to return to their 
young governs them in this proceeding. 
It is requisite that they should have 
left young at the place to which they 
are to fly; and lest they should take a 
fancy to stop by the way to drink or to 
wash themselves, their feet are dipped 
at their departure in vinegar. The 
Soland geese in St. Kilda, steal, as 
Martin informs us, the grass out of one 
another’s nests, not for the sake of 
stealing, but because they pick up grass 
wherever they find it, to form a soft 
depository for their eggs: and as these 
geese live together in flocks of many 
thousands, they find it every where in 
the nests of their companions. Highly 
as Ulloa extols the almost human cau- 
tion and intelligence manifested by the 
mules in America in descending the 
lofty mountains, yet a closer examina- 
tion will show that it is nothing but the 
fear of falling at the sight of the preci- 
pices, which occasions all their caution, 
without any farther consideration. If 
at Lima they stand with their legs wide 
apart when they hear a subterrancous 
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rumbling, this proves nothing more 
than an habitual mechanical action ac- 
quired by frequent repetition; because 
when the earth shakes, they are ob- 
liged to assume a firmer position with 
their burdens, and they take the noise 
and the earthquake for one and the 
same thing, since the one invariably ac- 
companies the other. Such is the real 
history of the supposed intelligence and 
cunning of animals. Nature must have 
known how far it was necessary for the 
skill which she conferred on animal 
bodies to extend, in order to the attain- 
ment of the purposes of self-preserva- 
tion, self-defence, and the propagation 
of their kind. So much is certain, that 
all these instincts have their appointed 
limits, beyond which no animal can go; 
and hence it is, that the animals, so 
long as they follow their instincts, per- 
form actions of apparently astonishing 
intelligence, but in other respects are 
so stupid as not to manifest the slight- 
est trace of cunning in their operations. 
A hen, whose providence and perseve- 
Trance we admire, when she lays her 
eggs in some sequestered spot, where 
she sits on and turns them, and almost 
sacrifices herself in her attention te 
them, bestows the same pains on a lump 
of chalk which is put under her. She 
leads her chickens about that they may 
learn to scratch up the ground and to 
seek worms and insects. At the same 
time she will tread upon one of them, 
and affrighted at the cries which the 
pain extorts from it, she clucks to warn 
and to soothe it; byt yet she has not 
the sense to raise her foot and to set it 
atliberty. A lobster will, with incon- 
ceivable dexterity, snap offhis leg when 
one of his fellows seizes it with his 
claw: but if you put one of bis legs 
between his own claw, he will not have 
the sense to open his claw and to re- 
move his leg, but breaks it off, as if 
there was no other method of releasing 
himself. The ostrich hatches her eggs, 
as it would appear, for the purpose of 
having young ostriches ; she neverthe- 
less quits them for every trifle, and 
leaves them to perish; nay, she will 
even break most of them herself, for 
the purpose of feeding with them the 
young ones which she already has.— 
This bird has, moreover, the silly in- 
stinct to swallow every thing that comes 
in its way, without discriminating, like 
other animals, whether it is hurtful to 
it or not. An ostrich swallowed, in 
Shaw’s presence, several leaden bullets 
hot from the mould. It will greedily 
devour its own excrements and those 
of other birds, and of course manifests 
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not the least choice in obeying the in- 
stinct of appetite. The crocodile would 
multiply with dangerous rapidity, were 
it not so stupid as to devour its own 

oung, according to the testimony of 

loa. Thus, too, the male tiger de- 
Stroys its own species in its young; 
and it is observed of one of the bug 
family, that the female is obliged to 
use the greatest precaution to defend 
her eggs and her young from the male. 
The ascent and descent of larks are the 
result of an instinct implanted in those 
birds, which they follow without any 
consideration ; for they do the very 
same over the sea as upon land, and 
hence frequently perish in the water. 
A thousand other examples of this kind 
might be adduced. They prove that 
these actions, which seem to manifest 
so much intelligence, are but the ac- 
tions of a machine, adapted to certain 
particular purposes, and that to those 
purposes alone this apparent intelli- 
gence extends.—New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 





NEW YEARS’ DAY AND SHROVE 
TUESDAY. 

New Years’ Day.—The very name 
of a fete seems quite sufficient to 
rouse the native vivacity of the French 
into all its wonted exuberance. The 
first occasion on which I witnessed one 
of these scenes of national hilarity was 
on the arrival of the Jour de an, or, 
as we call it, New Year's Day. In 


. England, children, tradesmen’s boys, 


watchmen, postmen, and milkmen, un- 
der the name of Christmas-box (a name 
derived from the box, which, in ancient 
times, was carried round at this season 
to collect the contributions of the affilu- 
ent for the relief of the poor,) exact 
from us an annual oblation; so in 
France, I am told, persons of every de- 
scription make a practice to begin the 
year with making presents to all. those 
to whom they are attached by the ties 
of blood, or by those of friendship s 
while such marks of good-will are often 
extended to the commonest aequaint- 
ance. 

I arrived here not long before the Ist 
of January, and, on the morning of that 
day, a gentle tap at the door of the 
room in which I was dressing drew my 
attention, and when I desired the person 
who knocked to walk in, I was surpris- 
ed by an unexpected visit from the 
young and pretty daughter of my land- 
lord, who was elegantly dressed on the 
occasion, and carried in her hand a 
nosegay formed of such-few flowers as 
could be collected at that season; of 
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which she requested my acceptance as 
a New Year’s Gift. When I went into 
the streets I found all the shops in this 
great city, and more particularly those 
in the Palais Royal, decked out in a 
rich variety of showy merchandize, 
while crowds were thronging into them 
in order to supply themselves with the 
presents expected by their respective 
friends, for this is an indispensable 
duty ; and, if nothing better can be af- 
forded, a plate of oranges, or a box of 
bons-bons, testifies the good wishes of 
those whose circumstances are such as 
to prevent their making a more costly 
offering. The milliners on this occa- 
sion displayed all the whims and no- 
velties of the prevailing fashions, and 
their counters were covered with laces 
and silks, as well as with gold and sil- 
ver tissues, tastefully arranged and re- 
commended to the attention of their vi- 
sitors. ‘The jewellers, goldsmiths, and 
watchmakers, exhibited every possible 
specimen of expensive trinket and inge- 
nious machinery. In the glass-shops 
were seen the most beautiful proofs of 
the perfection to which the manufac- 
tory has lately been brought in France; 
and in one of these depots I observed, 
among Other curiosities, a flight of 
stairs, every partof which was made of 
that brittle material. The pastry-cooks, 
who apparently had more custom than 
any of their neighbours, offered an am- 
ple choice of cakes in every ible 
shape, and a still greater abundance of 
sugar-plums, containing printed mottos, 
devices, and appropriate verses. The 
purchasers and spectators formed, 
themselves, no trifling addition to this 
lively scene ; and, while the whole town 
appeared to be pouring out its popula- 
tion in all directions, the Palais Royal 
continued, from the dawn of day till a 
late hour at night, to be so thronged 
with persons of both sexes, and of all 
ages, conditions, and nations of the 
earth, that it was a task of extreme 
difficulty to make one’s way through 
the motley multitude:there assembled, 
Some came to make bona fide pur- 
chases, some were seeking adventures, 
some were watching for an opportunity 
of picking the pockets of their richer 
neighbours, some were viewing with 
an envious eye those tempting baubles 
which they could not afford to purchase, 
and all were busily employed. In the 


evening, the ci-devant Theatre des 
Varietes, now. converted into a coffee- 
houseand splendidly lighted, was thrown 
open to the public; while a theatrical 
exhibition was presented on the stage, 
for the amusement of the constantly in- 


creasing crowds, who came thither to 
finish their day. They were seated in 
different parts of the room, taking tea, 
coffee, ices, lemonade, and punch ; and 
formed the most picturesque groupes 
imaginable. 

Surove Tvespay.—On Mardi-gras 
(or, as we call it, Shrove Tuesday,) that 
holiday was kept in a livelier manner. 
All Paris was in motion at an early 
hour; the streets and public walks, and 
particularly the . Boulevards, were 
crowded with pedestrians, equestrians, 
and pag in equipages of every sort 
and kind, from the smart English ba- 
rouche to the old country cabriolet. 
Masks were permitted by the police to 
be worn on this day, and many of the 
mob availed themselves of the privi- 
lege by assuming various characters, 
Among harlequins, columbines, mounte- 
banks, lawyers, sailors, &c. &c. a fel- 
low, dressed as an English aid-de- 
camp, made his appearance, riding on 
the neck of a half-starved horse, and 
wearing a blue great coat, with a red 
sash, anda low cocked hat and feather, 
over which he held an umbrella sus- 
pended: he was followed by another 
mask also on horseback, who perso- 
nated an English groom. I am grieved 
to say, that nothing seemed to please 
the crowds so much as these carica- 
tures of the British ; and this is not the 
first time that I have had occasion to 
remark, with regret, how greedily 
the French seize every opportunity 
ef attempting to throw ridicule on 
the family of Joha Bull ; it must be 
confessed, that in the immense numbers 
of idle wanderers from our shores, not 
a few afford ample materials for the 
pencil of your caricaturists. So pro- 
digious were the multitudes which this 
sight had attracted, that all the vigi- 
lance of the police proved insufficient 
to prevent the occurrence of serious 
accidents; and I saw an unfortunate 
boy (who had been either trampled on 
by the crowd or run over by a carriage) 
conveyed senseless on a hurdle to the 
hospital. Finding that, on a moderate 
calculation, half the inhabitants of 
Paris had come abroad to view the 
show, I imagined that what they came 
to see must be splendid indeed; and 
my expectations were increased by 
hearing on all sides, ‘‘ avez vous vu 
le beuf..gras?” while he who could 
answer the question in the affirmative, 
seemed to become a person of no little 
importance, and to be considered as an 
object of envy. Much therefore was I 
disappointed, when, after waiting for 
some hours in the Place Vendome, 
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saw the procession pass through that 
fine square. It began with a party of 
gens-d’armes on horseback (for I find 
nothing can be done here without the 
presence of the military), and they 
were followed by a band of musicians, 
clad in fantastic dresses, who, as they 
marched along, played the popular air 
of ‘* Vive Henri IV.” Then came a 
corps of ancient warriors, wearing 
coats of mail, and helmets of classical 
form. Aman on horseback next pre- 
sented himself, carrying in his arms a 
boy, accoutred as Cupid appears on the 
stage of the Opera-house, and, lastly, 
the long-expected beuf gras or fatted 
Ox; his horns were gilt, and he was 
led by four men, each of whom wore 
the costume of a Hercules, and carried 
in his hand a colossal club. On the 
back of the Ox, and reclining on a 
velvet cushion, sat a young child, and 
‘asecond detachment of soldiers com- 
pleted the cavalcade. I cannot even 
conjecture what this ceremony is meant 
to represent; though I suppose it is of 
heathen origin. And, if so, it is not 
the least curious part of the business 
that it should be revived in the 19th 
century, and on one of the festivals of 
be Catholic church.— European Maga- 
sine. 


The Sketch Book. 
No. VIII. 


THE AUTHOR. 

¢ Nothing, if not critical.”—Othello. 

The age of folio has long perished, 
and with it the elaborate opinions of 
commentators, whose notes and addi- 
tions often exceeded the ponderous 
tones of the author himself. We are 
not perplexed now with the tremendous 
histories of heroes by authors of the 
old school, whose only excitement for 
their being read was the prevailing 
taste of the age. Cleopatra, Cassan- 
dra, Duns Scotus, and a profusion of 
other romances, were particularly ex- 
cellent, and exceedingly remarkable in 
their day; but now (thanks to book- 
sellers!) they have all dwindled in 
such a portable size, that a lover may 
accompany his mistress to some se- 
cluded spot, nor toil under a load of 
three volumes, fitting for the brawny 
shoulders of a Thames-street porter. 

The very name of an author for- 
merly carried with it a most abject 
idea of wretchedness, accompanied 
with the commendable title of Grub- 
Street writer, or some poor unhappy 
acribbler, whose sole habitation was 





an attic, that he might contemplate the 
beauties of nature with the more fer- 
vency, from the solitary ideas the si- 
tuation created; and whose daily sub- 
sistence depended en the efforts of an 
exhausted and half-crazedimagination. 
Such were the prejudices which exist- 
ed against many a man, who, though a 
scholar, yet having the above appella- 
tion, was considered among the refuse 
of plebeians. It would almost deter 
many a maa from yriting, who should 
happen to find the offspring of his 
brain, which had cost him paternal 
throes to bring forth, after passing 
through the purgatory of a pastry- 
cook’s shop, returned to him at the 
bottom of a mutton-pie, or raspberry- 
tart. It is a curious consideration to 
many who are acquainted with the ma- 
nufacture of paper, to think that their 
left off linen may return to them, at 
scme future period, in the shape of an 
amorous billet doux. To what strange 
uses and shifts do we come at last. 
py | a well printed sheet of poetry, 
on the best superfine wove, have I 
seen enclosing a pound of salt butter-- 
oftentimes have I beheld a pound of 
pork-sausages covered by the works of 
some Jew Rabbi; and my Doetor, 
once in a country village, sent mea 
strong dose of physic in a piece of pa- 
per, entitled ** Reflections on a latter 
end 5 at another time I received 
a dose enclosed in a fragment of paper, 
stating the proceedings of the ** Diet 
of Worms.’ Often too have I beheld 
the sides of a rich cake supported by 
Peel’s Abridgment of the Statutes; 
and have once at least received an 
ounce of Lundyfoot in a sheet, entitled 
“ Laws for the better clearing of all 
dust-holes in houses.’’ Many a time 
have I rescued a scrap of some great 
author from the devouring tongs of my 
hair-dresser ; and one day in particu- 
lar, I saved four pages of Comus from 
the torturer of bob-wigs and scratches ; 
and seldom (Heaven bless the mark !) 
have I gone to a certain place without 
rescuing the pages of some favourite 
author from an untimely end. To 
enumerate all the instances of the ma- 
nifold remnants of poets I have re- 
deemed from destruction, would be 
endless, and too much for the nerves of 
a brother author, who, probably, the 
next time he goes to procure his daily 
meal, may have the mortifying satis- 
faction of seeing some of his own pages 
converted to such inhuman and unpoeti- 
cal uses, or devoted to the mysterious 
rites of Madam Cloacina. But fate 
cannot be avoided : 
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« Let Hercules himself do what he 


may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have 
his day.” 

Passing through the nest of Old 
Drury some seasons ago, my attention 
was attracted by the following notice, 
stuck on a door: “ Mr. Geoffry Moon- 
shine, Amanuensis and Author.”’ By 
the direction of an old woman, I ar- 
rived at the sanctum sanctorum of the 
disciple of the Muges, which was si- 
tuated at the very apex of the dilapi- 
dated tenement, and having knocked, 
and hearing the gracious words *‘ Come 
in,’’ I entered, and beheld, seated ina 
large arm chair, a most atrabilarious 
looking personage, clad in the most 
free andeasy of all possible dishabilles, 
namely, shirt, breeches (I beg the la- 
dies pardon for this breach into deco- 
rum), and stockings below the knee. 

‘* A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” says Pope, and this man jus- 
tified the observation ; for though he 
possessed a slight knowledge of the 
classics, could write tolerable poetry, 
and now and then scribbled for some 
obscure publication, he had ‘neither 
wit, sense, nor education; yet he was 
ambitious to be thought an author in 
the fullest sense of the word ; and so 
he was, in his own ready and most ac- 
commodating of all possible estima- 
tion. He prided himself very much 
on the number of quotations, from La- 
tin and other authors, which he could 
make in the course of conversation, 
while the volubility of his speech, and 
a certain unmeaning stammering, hin- 
dered his hearers from detecting the 
gross errors which generally made up 
the measure of his discourse. 

Observing a large bundle of papers 
on the table, I inquired whether they 
were the MS. of any works. ‘ Quite 
the contrary, my dear Sir,”’ he replied. 
‘s These,’’ selecting a parcel, ‘ are 
monodies and encomiums on various 
persons, from 12 to §0; these again 
are epitaphs on various persons, ready 
made for the eee I meee ~ 
very happy, Sir, to write your epitaph, 
be qaiveniant. These are Pointh: 
day odes on kings, queens, lords, maids, 
matrons, littlé children, horses, cats, 
and puppy dogs. These are plots for 
comedies and tragedies; others. are 
detached scenes for novels and ro- 
mances: so that in fact, Sir, whether 
you want comedy, tragedy, melodrame, 
farce, interlude, burlesque, novel, ro- 
mance, poetry, prose, or what not, the 
ready made warehouse of Mr. G. Moon- 
shine, author and occasional amanuen- 


sis, can supply you with as excellent a 
stock of materials, for the completion 
of any work, as the first houses in the 
metropolis. But had it not been,” he 
continued, ‘* for a certain splenetic 
animal, whom the world have stigma- 
tised by the name of critic, I should 
have risen paramount to many that are 
my superiors ; I should have overcome 
my greatest adversary, who imposes 
on the world by a shew of pirated doc- 
trines he has not the spirit to engender 
himself: for his writings are all para- 
doxical, and his arguments parallelo- 
gisms, his satire low scurrility, and his 
praises the offspring of a debased and 
corrupted mind. Soon shall he feel 
my vengeance ina thundering philippic ; 
or 
** Nil parvum, aut humilo modo, 
Nil mortale loquar.”’ ‘ 
Hor. Car. 26, lib. 3. 

“ Thus it is,’ thought I, on leaving 
the fretful plagiarist—“* Thus it is that 
people flatter themselves they can 
write: they fall out with their friends 
for being candid; they laugh at the 
public for sneering at them, and cen- 
sure the reviewers for being just ; and 
it is to these poor simple creatures real 
authors are indebted for the poverty 
and shame that have long marked their 
existence.” BETA. ~ 





PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 


A SUBJECT FOR DISSECTION. 
A man at a tavern had made so free 
With Perkins’s best entire ; 
He ar his seat, and asleep laid 


e 
Before the parlour fire. 
The neat who wished to shut up 
shop, 
Cried, ‘* Hang this dranken clown! 
Whoever will turn him out neck and 


crop 
T’'ll give him half-a-crown.”’ 


A wag who was taking his parting cup 
Cried, ** Done ! just give me a sack, 
I'll put him in gently, tie him up, 
And take him away on my back.” 
So said, so done—at a surgeon’s door: 
He gives a gentle kick ; 
‘“Tve brought you a subject—five 
pounds—no more, 
Here—give me the cash—be quick !” 
The —_ is struck—the money is 
aid, 
The fellow cries out “all’s right !” 
The drunken man on the floor is laid, 
And the surgeon says ‘* good night!” 
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But either the jolting bad conquered 
the beer, 
Or by time its strength had fled ; 
For noises came to the surgeen’s ear, 
That a body can't make that’s dead. 


Enraged at the trick, he follow’d the 


man 
And cried “ How dare you connive 
At an — so base ?—but I'll foil your 
plan ; 
Why, knave ! the fellow’s alive !”” 
“ Alive! you don’t say so,” he duly 


Said, 
(Itseem’d not the least to daunt him) ; 
“He'll keep the better—don’t be 
afraid, 
You can kill him whenever you 
want him.” 


WALLACE’S LAMENT. 
BY TANNAHILL, 

Author of “ Jessie the Flower o’ Dum- 

: blane.”” 

Arr.— Maids of Arroquhar.”’ 

Thou dark winding Carron once pleas- 

ing to see, 
To me thou canst never give pleasure 





My braveCaledonians lie low on the lee, 

And thy streams are deep ting’d with 
the blood of the slain : 

Ah! base-hearted treach’ry has doom’d 
our undoing— 

My poor bleeding country, what more 
can I do? 


E’en valour looks pale o’er the red 
field of ruin, 

And freedom beholds her best warriors 
laid low. 


Farewell,- ye dear partners of peril, 
farewell! 
Tho’ buried ye lie in one wide bloody 


grave, 

Your deeds shall ennoble the place 
where you fell, 

And your names be enroll’d with the 
sons of the brave : 

But I, a poor outcast, in exile must 
wander, 

Perhaps likea traitor, ignobly must die ! 

On thy wrongs, O my country! indig- 
nant I ponder— 

Ah! woe to the hour when thy Wallace 
must fly ! 


THE BARD STRIKES HIS HARP. 
BY RICHARD GALL. 

The Bard strikes his harp, the wild 
valleys amang, 

Where the tall aiken trees spreading 
leafy appear, 

While the murmuring breeze mingles 
sweet wi’ his sang, 

And wafts the saft notes till they die on 
the ear: 
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But Mary, whose presence sic trans- 
port conveys, 

Whose beauties my moments o’ plea- 
sure control. 

On the strings o’ my heart ever wan- 
tonly plays, 

And ilk languishing note is a sigh frae 
my soul. 

Her breath is as sweet as the green- 
scented brier, ; 

That blossoms and blaws in the wild 
lanely. glen : 

When I see her fair shape which nae 
mortal can peer, 

A something o’erpowers me, I dinna 
weel ken. 

Her smiles are as sweet as the mild 
sunny rays, 

The blink o” her bonnie black ee wha 
can thole ? 

On the strings o’ my heart she bewitch- 
ingly plays, 

And ilk languishing note is a sigh from 
my soul! 

Epecar. 


The Gatherer, 


“‘ Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.’’— Wotton. 


EPITAPH 

Discovered in a corner of the church 
of Steeple Langford, Wilts, covered 
with dust, carved in wood, and nearly 
worm-eaten : 

** To the memory of 
Tristram Myvyssell Gen: 
who died the 5 of 
Jviy Anno Diti 
1624 /Etatis 





sve 57. 
Reader ; behold thyselfe ; and knowe 
H was good lyes here, and bee thovsoe. 
How oxp hee was in goodness growne 
Without or sENsE or LOSsE makes 
knowne. 
Yett his exampre hath trodd forth 
A neerer way to vertvovs worth, 
For vertve dyes not bvt’s svpprest 
And finds in tombes not ENp bvt REST. 
Thvrs once to dye is Twice to live 
When Fame and wortH a new life 
give. 
Monumentum hoc pietatis, 
Ergo posuit Nicolavs 
Mvssell Anno Diii 
1626.”’ 


It is worthy of remark, that the de- 
scendants of this Mussell still hold 
land in the parish; and although the 
village contains 700 inhabitants, there 
is neither a public-house in the place 
nor a Dissenter. 





Epitarn.—-Stopping at Stock- 
bridge, in a late ramble through Hamp- 
Shire, while my repast was preparing, 
I made, as is my custom, a visit to the 
church-yard, there to ponder on the 
many rustic memorials of the dead— 
** With uncouth rhyme and shapeless 

sculpture deck’d;” 
when a very conspicuous tomb-stone 
caught my eye, erected in memory of 
my quondam facetious host, John 
Buckett, who, for a series of years, 
was the primum mobile and first fid- 
dle of all electioneering festivities of 
that venal borough. His epitaph is 
truly characteristic of the man. 
T. Brown. 
In memory of 
Joun. Bucket, 
Many years landlord of the King’s 
Head Inn, in this Borough, 
Who departed this life Nov. 2, 1802, 
. Aged 67 years. 
And is, alas! poor Buckett gone ? 
Farewell, convivial, honest John. 
Oft at the well, by fatal stroke, 
Buckets, like pitchers, must be broke.. 
In this same motley shifting scene, 
How various have thy fortunes been ! 
Now lifted high—now sinking low— 
To-day thy brim would overflow. 
Thy bounty then would all supply, 
To fill and drink, and leave thee dry; 
‘To-morrow sunk as in a well, 
Content, uuseen, with truth to dwell : 
But high or low, or wet or dry, 
No rotten stave could malice spy. 
Then rise, immortal Buckett, rise, 
And claim thy station in the skies ; 
*Twixt Amphora and Pisces shine, 
Still guarding Stoekbridge with thy 
sign. 

An exquisite of the first water being 
in a coffee-house, was perpetually be- 
fore the glass adjusting his ear-ticklers 
and cravat, and occasionally lisping a 
line or two of recitative, in which he 
was joined by two other humming 
birds of the same plumage ; an Irish 
gentleman present having contemplated 
them for some time, said, with great 
vehemence, ‘‘ By the powers, jonfle- 
men, I should be sorry to take you at 
your own valuation.”’ 


SAINT MONDAY. 

‘© Don’t grumble,”’ said Dick, * at 
Saint Monday, dear wife, 

All neg claim from us creatures in 
ife.” 

“True, Dick,” she replied, “ but your 
Saint makes me speak, 

Saint Monday's converted each day 
in the week.” 
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ProresstonaL Toasts.—The school. 
masters of London held a meeting in 
the year 1794, and after dinner the 
following toasts were given from the 
chair, with three times three : 
Addition to the Whigs! 

Subtraction from the Tories ! 

Multiplication to the friends of peace ! 

Division to its enemies ! 

Reduction to abuses! 

Rule of Three to King, Lords, and 
Commons! 

Practice to reformation ! 

Fellowship to the patriots ! 

Discownt to the National Debt! 

Decimal Fractions to the Clergy! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

After-math and several other articles 
intended for our present number, are 
unavoidably deferred to our next, when 
Garrick’s critique on Hogarth shall 
appear. a 

Our arrangements for the week were 
completed before Edgar reached us: 
next week he shall be reflected in the. 
Mirror. 

We donot recollect having previously 
received a copy of the Ode, by S. S. 

We should have been pleased with- 
the directions ‘* How to write a Novel,” 
had they been free from double en- 
tendre. 

Cross Readirigs must be very good, 
or we cannot insert them. 

Beta on Punning, and Dancing Davie, 
next week. 

The following communications are in- 
tended for insertion. M. D., A. P-r., 
Sylvester Daggerwood, J. Sam. Wely. 

We thank Omicron for his friendly 
admonition. 

We shall be happy to hear from K. S. 

Master S. W. the young gentleman of 
fifteen who so pertinaciously demands a 
decision on his communication, is in- 
formed, that we equally value the obse- 
quious Ode he wrote in our praise, and 
the impertinent letters with which he has 
pestered us. We wish not to lessen the 
high opinion which he informs us his 
friends have of his merits; but we must 
judge for ourselves. 

Several communications, many of 
which have stood over for some weeks, 
still remain undecided upon. Next week, 
we trust to pronounce our fiat on all 
the undisposed cases before us. 
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